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PART VIli. THE SOCIALIST GOOD BOYS — Concluded 


3. SOCIALIST PLAY-ACTING 


A man of words and not of deeds 
Is like a garden full of weeds. 


I did not actually dislike Kohn when I met 
him in Hyde Park in 1907 and associated with 
him during that year. I often had tea or coffee 
with him at the Marble Arch Café, then a 
popular resort on the opposite side of Oxford 
Street from Marble Arch, going east. He 
amused me a little and I noted many points 
of his psychology. 

The last time I was in London, which must 
have been about 1940, I noted that the Marble 
Arch Café was some kind of millinery shop. It 
was a sad transformation to me. I thought of 
the tea-meetings we had had there away 
back in 1907, the metaphysical discussions, 
and the posing of some of the disputants who 
afterwards dispersed all over the world. 
Ashley, for example, whom we regarded as 
merely a pedant, went to U.S.A., got im- 
prisoned for I.W.W. activity, and wrote poems 
from jail. Some of these poems were very 
good. In U.S.A. he was a better man than he 
was in London, I daresay he owed much of 
his later courage to these Marble Arch dis- 
cussions. 

Kohn did not belong to this grouping, 
which may have offended him by the wide 
nature of its discussions and its treatment of 
philosophy as being somewhat of a comedy of 
errors rather than a philosophy of life. I was 
serious but I could enjoy the interlude of 
mocking at philosophy ancient and modern. 
Kohn was to deadly serious and far too exact 
in all his sayings. I read Marx and Bakunin 
but I discipled no one. I could be inspired but 
I hated being jargonised. 

Although Kohn did not belong to this set 
he used the café and I often had coffee with 
him. Also with another person whom I re- 
member as a very serious young man who 
wore glasses. I believe that he lived some- 
where in Cleveland Street near Tottenham 
Court Road and with him I often had mid- 
night walks. His name was Kirsch. He looked 
like a musician and a student and was built 
slightly. He was poor but looked elegant. He 
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really loved books but did not trade in them. 
He was free in mind and manner. Only he 
never smiled. 

Kohn expressed the psychology of his party 
very well. Usually, although I was probably not 
quite so well off as Kohn, I bought the coffee 
or tea and cakes. I did not object to doing 
this. Actually, I enjoyed doing so. I objected 
to anyone paying for me. It was fun to me to 
see how Kohn managed quite nicely, so that 
automatically I was put in the right geogra- 
phical position to do so. He was most careful 
but not too scrupulous. To my mind this ex- 
pressed want of soul. Sometimes, I felt a 
sorrow for him. It seemed to me that he was 
wanting in the richness of true being. I be- 
lieve in expanse of mind, simple yet generous 
living. He did not know how to define life. I 
often wondered how a person so moulded 
could ever hope to play a part in the social 
revolutionary struggle. My scepticism in this 
matter caused me to study, not the Marxism, 
but the psychology of the Good Boys. The 
accuracy of the conclusion I reached in 1907 
was confirmed by the later record of the 
organisation and its leading members. 

It will not militate against the orderly 
statement of my own evolution to picture the 
later history of the S.P.G.B. To do this 
merely defines the unfolding background of 
my thought and struggle. 

The Western Socialist, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
organ of the Workers’ Socialist Party of U.S.A., 
and the Socialist Party of Canada, in its issue 
for February 1945 (Vol. XII—No. 100), pub- 
lished an editorial tribute to “Comrade 
Adolph Kohn”. 

It should be noted in passing that the 
Workers’ Socialist Party of U.S.A. was not 
allowed to call itself the Socialist Party of 
U.S.A., as a result of an action taken by 
Norman Thomas in the Capitalist Courts of 
the U.S.A. Thomas claimed a capitalist copy- 
right in the name! What a miserable and 
Tidiculous action to take! All hail, Norman 


ees 
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Thomas, leader of the Socialist Party of 
U.S.A. by legal permission of the U.S. Supreme 
Court! In the name of Eugene Debs, U.S.A. 
convict for Socialism and anti-militarism, 
all hail to this miserable political pretender, 
Norman Thomas! Socialist, forsooth! 

The comments of The Western Socialist on 
the career of Kohn indicate the psychslogy 
of the Good Boys in all parts of the world. 

I quote a passage from its absurd and 
amazing article: 


He [Kohn] was a fearless fighter against 
capitalism almost all his life. AS a teacher, 
writer and speaker, he gave to the fullest of 
his remarkable abilities to further socialist 
understanding. F 

The Socialist movement of North America 
acknowledges his outstanding work on this 
continent. Coming to America as an English 
“refugee” from the first world war, he was as 
eager to serve his class as he was reluctant to 
serve his masters. He arrived in Detroit in the 
Fall of 1915 and joined Moses Baritz, another 
member of the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain, in spreading the socialist message. 


Kohn went to the United States in 1915 
because he was not a fearless fighter against 
capitalism. His abilities were not remarkable 
and nothing that he has said or written lives. 

This senseless sentimental eulogy runs into 
several paragraphs and suddenly answers it- 
self. 


As a writer, he was extremely able. Many 
of his articles, written under the pen-name 
of John O’London, anpeared in “labor and 
left” periodicals throughout the continent. 


Why did Kohn, if he was so heroic, use the 
pen-name “John O’London” instead of his 
own name? The explanation is that he feared 
to write above his own name. He had no 
heart for battle. 

The Western Socialist after describing how 
Kohn travelled all over the U.S.A. and Can- 
ada quotes a long report from Comrade 
Shepherd, then Dominion Secretary of the 
Socialist Party of Canada. 

Shepherd wrote: . 


As a result of the 1919 General Strike in 
Winnipeg, four of the best Speakers of the 
Socialist Party of Canada were in jail; others 
were tied wp in jobs or were involved in the 
union movement. Winnipeg was in a state of 


turmoil and the SPC occupi 
lion pied the center of 


F.C. WATTS 


Someone of Kohn’s calibre was needed in 
Winnipeg and he was invited in the Fall of 
1920. With Kohn’s arrival, three winter 
classes got under way—Economics, History 
and a Speakers’ class. The local headquarters 
became a center of learning. 


What has been the result of all this 
learning? 
The Western Socialist concludes: 


For Kohn, Socialism and the Socialist 
movement were the only things worth living 
for. ... His sole concern was the making of 
socialists. 


It seems to me that Socialism was Kohn’s 
hobby and not his sole concern, There is no 
dynamic worth in such a person. 

I can recall Kohn wandering round Hyde 
Park in 1907 with either Das Kapital under his 
arm, or one of the Kautsky pamphlets in his 
hands. This made a joke of his Marxism, to 
my irreverent mind. And he was prepared to 
cite Plekhanov to prove that the Anarchists 
were counter-revolutionary. The actual truth 
was that he, like other members of his party, 
had no conception of Socialism or Anarchism, 

During this very year (1907) I saw Greek 
meet Greek. There was an Anarchist who 
used to wander round Hyde Park just like 
Kohn did. He was an individualist Anarchist 
named Mahoney. He lived in great poverty 
and died in misery. I have no doubt that he 
was a great soul. He would either have a copy 
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of Proudhon’s Revolutionary Idea or else 
Tucker’s Instead of a Book. It did not matter 
which book it was for his attitude was the 
same. If you had not read the work he had 
with him for the moment, you were not a 
Socialist and you were unworthy of discus- 
sion. I saw Kohn meet Mahoney once or twice 
during this year in Hyde Park. It was a case 
of the irresistible force and the immovable 
Object. And the result was rare polemic 
fun. 

Anyway, the S.P.G.B., until the reaction of 
Plekhanov and Kautsky made it absolutely 
impossible to quote them as _ authorities, 
treated these two revisionists as their idols. 
After that, the party quietly, but definitely, 
dropped them. 

Obviously the party had subtlety of mind 
but no real capacity for thought. Its members 
were neither theorists nor actionists. They 
were just wearisome pedants. 

The Western Socialist appreciation of 
Kohn was identical with the tribute that 
appeared in the Socialist Standard, London. 
It was a dead tribute of words, not of deeds, 
to one who paid verbal allegiance to revolu- 
tionary ideas, and never sought to translate 
his theory into action. How typically S.P.G.B. 
Kohn’s record was will be seen if we glance 
at the careers of some other members of the 
S.P.G.B. 

Moses Baritz I came to know intimately 
through my Hyde Park activity but at a later 
date than 1907. I liked him personally but, of 


course, differed from him in the matter of 
approach. In due course my association with 
him will be described. 

F.C. Watts drafted the S.P.G.B. pamphlet, 
Socialism and Religion. He was an active 
member of the group that left the S.D.F. to 
found the S.P.G.B. Watts spoke and wrote 
largely on Socialist theory. He conducted 
economic classes at the party’s various head 
offices. He translated many articles by Jules 
Guesde, who adopted a kind of S.P.G.B. posi- 
tion in France, but finally became a reformist 
and war-mongering Socialist. 

The S.P.G.B., as an indication of its psy- 
chology, likes To recall that Watts was a 
carver by trade, and a first-class craftsman. 
Some of the internal decorations of the ill- 
fated Titanic were his work; and he also did 
some of the carving on the coronation chair 
of George V. 

What on earth was a Socialist doing carv- 
ing on the coronation chair of a king? If he 
felt that he had to do it as a wage-slave, and 
must not refuse therefore—a view to which I 
do not subscribe—why should he and his 
party rejoice in this matter? Is this not an 
indication of the non-revolutionary psychol- 
ogy of Watts and of the party? Does it not 
condemn the entire worth of its propaganda 
as being without character? Was I not right 
in 1906-7 to develop a prophetic contempt 
for the party and its revolutionary philosophy 
of the armchair or some such seat after 
working hours, and well outside the work- 
shop? 

A.E. Jacomb was also a foundation mem- 
ber af the S.P.G.B. and left the S.D.F. at the 
same time as F.C. Watts. He was a composi- 
tor by trade and was a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee down to the end of the First 
Great War. He drafted the two S.P.G.B. pam- 
phlets, Socialism and The Socialist Party: Its 
Principles and Policy. His life was one long 
struggle against financial difficulties but he 
was actively loyal to the party. 

At the end, he opposed the party over its 
attitude towards the Spanish struggle against 
Franco and World War II. He died from heart 
trouble in the autumn of 1945. 

Since Jacomb believed in action and pro- 
test and thus parted from the S.P.G.B., his 
attitude condemns the psychology of the 
party. 

A. Jacobs was a cigar maker. In his early 
days he lived in Edmonton and worked in 
Battersea. Anyone who knows London and 
particularly those who knew it over 50 years 
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ago will understand the terrible daily journey 
he had to take. There were few trains: no 
tubes; no electric trains; and no motor buses. 
He participated in the agitation for more 
trams and cheap fares. He was arrested, con- 
sequently, one mcrning in Liverpool Street 
Station and charged with a Breach of the 
Peace. His trial took place at the Guildhall, 
and he was defended by W. M. Thompson, at 
that time editor of Reynolds News, and 
acquitted. 

Tribute has been paid to the memory of 
Thompson in this work. I knew Thompson 
well. He defended the workers often. He was 
a disinterested lover of liberty and defender 
of justice. 

Thompson was a lawyer and a reformist. 
He was one of those rare lawyers who believed 
in principles of law and treated jurispru- 
dence as a science. I have great respect for 
his memory. At one time I belonged to his 
National Democratic League which met in 
Chancery Lane, London. I left it for the 
Social Democratic Federation. I cannot 
understand a Socialist, however, on an issue 
of principle especially, being defended by a 
lawyer, however radical, instead or defend- 
ing himself. 

Jacobs was an active member of the Cigar 
Makers’ Union, where he must have met 
many Anarchists as well as Socialists. He be- 
came an executive member of this trade 
union. Discussions within the union caused 
him to join the S.D.F. He suffered ccnsider- 
ably from unemployment and with his family 
experienced considerable want. 

Shortly after the formation of the S.P.G.B., 
Jacobs left the S.D.F. and joined the Good 
Boys grouping. He held from four to six meet- 


4. KAUTSKY 


The great end of life 
action. 


; In 1907, the Social Democratic movement 
in Britain, as distinct from the Anarchist 
was completely German in theory, statement, 
and tradition. This amazed me at the time. I 
was and am very much influenced by the 
zealous struggling idealism of Richard Car- 
lile. England had a radical tradition which 
went back long before the time of Carlile. 
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ings a week and spoke usually twice on Sun- 
day. When war broke out in 1914, despite his 
party’s attitude against “going down in aq 
blaze of glory”, he held regular meetings in 
Victoria Park, Bethnal Green, and faced hos- 
tile demonstrations Sunday after Sunday. 
When “peace” was declared he continued his 
usual S.P.G.B. lecturing. He was an institution 
in Victoria Park. Finally his health gave way 
He died early in 1940, in his 70th year. ; 

Jacobs’ attitude towards the First World 
War and his persistence in holding anti-war 
meetings was not typical of the SP.G.B. 
There was too much life in his psychology. 
He was a man who struggled against inevita- 
bility. Without this tendency no man can be 
a true social revolutionist. : 

Another member of the S.P.G.B. at that 
time was R. M. Fox. He joined the S.P.G.B. as 
a result of the eloquence of Anderson but he 
was not really of the S.P.G.B. frame of mind. 
Fox left.school at the age of fourteen but had 
a flair for knowledge, literature, and action. 
He attended some of my meetings in Hyde 
Park, especially the May Day 1907 one and 
has left his impressions on record in Smoky 
Crusade and other writings. Since my active 
association with Fox began later, and we were 
imprisoned together as war resisters, the 
story of Fox, a most interesting page of 
Socialist history, belongs to 1914 and 1916. 
Fox became an admirer of Connolly and 
Larkin and has written their lives. He be- 
came an authority on the Irish struggle. Our 
relationship began in much political scrap- 
ping but developed into a great deal of friend- 
ship. Fox exposed the revolutionary preten- 
sions of the S.P.G.B., and ther academic 
bigotry, with irony and keen insight. 


AND PLEKHANOV 


is not knowledge but 


—T.H. Huxiey 


The imperialism of the British ruling class 
was opposed by the earnest liberalism of the 
social underworld. I also believed very much 
in Carlile’s faith in the power of the Mech- 
anics’ Institutes and the part they were to 
play in the overthrow of class society. This 
was an anticipation of revolutionary as dis- 
tinct from reformist syndicalism. Before I 
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became an Anarchist or Communist, I be- 
lieved in direct action and social upheaval. 

I was not opposed to Marx. I honoured his 
memory and sorrowed for the terrible poverty 
he endured. He did not appeal to me as a Man 
of action and seemed rather a man of intrigue. 
I accepted his explanation of the utopian 
movement and agreed that his idea of Social- 
ism being inevitable and involuntary was 
superior to the romantic idea of Communist 
colonies formed within capitalist society to 
compete with capitalism. Voluntary Socialism 
or organised collectivism of this description 
was absurd. Fundamentally I felt that Marx 
was right and I was grateful to him for his 
great work as a political economist. 

Between them, Marx and Engels accom- 
plished a great work of explanation. That did 
not prevent Marx from turning patriot and 
militarist during the Franco-Prussian War. It 
did not prevent Engels from fathering the 
Labour Party. As men of action, and as in- 
spirers of the social revolution, they failed. 
Their tactics and approach were completely 
wrong. About this time I studied Bakunin. I 
admired him as a man of suffering and of 
action, a man of great libertarian impulse. 
In practice he also was a failure. My reaction 
to Bakunin will be explained when I deal 
with my Anarchist activity. The truth is the 
Socialist movement as I knew it in 1907, 
looked back to the golden age, not forward to 
its attainment. Anarchists and Social Demo- 
crats alike believed in a Garden of Eden, only 
each believed in a different garden. I did not 
believe that man had fallen from grace and 
I did not believe that once upon a time there 
existed a Garden of Eden. I believed that man 
had to evolve towards a Garden of Eden. Also, 
I did not believe that, in the beginning, there 
was God. I believed that, in the end, man 
himself became God. 

Most curious to me, therefore, was the 
attitude of the SP.GB. It circulated, 
specially translated by one of its members 
named Neumann, two pamphlets by Karl 
Kautsky. 

Kautsky was born at Prague, on October 
16, 1854. He died at Amsterdam on October 
17, 1938. He was living in Vienna when Hitler 
invaded Austria and escaped to Holland. 
There is no doubt that during his eighty- 
four years he was a voluminous writer and 
propagandist. It is very hard to estimate the 
exact value of his propaganda. His work on 
The Class Struggle, published in 1892, a year 
after the famous Erfurt Congress of the 


Social Democratic Party, discusses that 
programme. Social Democrats regard the 
work as a classic. I did not approve of this 
estimate. What was the value of Kautsky’s 
theorising if he turned chauvinist and be- 
trayed the struggle? I objected to him in 1907 
when the S.P.G.B. admired him so. How 2 
party of such strait-laced academic theorists 
could admire Kautsky I never understood. 
When, in 1914, on the outbreak of the Great 
World War, and later, at the time of the 
Soviet Revolution, Lenin castigated Kautsky 
so thoroughly, I endorsed all that Lenin said. 
This seemed to me like the Social Democrats 
turning Communist and coming round to the 
point of view I had urged in the press and 
from the platform since 1907. Kautsky was, 
without question, an opportunist. In applaud- 
ing him, the S.P.G.B. proved that they were 
wanting completely in the power to think. 
They were not Socialists but parrots. They 
possessed a metaphysical and not a scientific 
mind. They were deductive logicians not in- 
ductive philosophers. They had jargon but no 
wisdom. Lenin proved himself able to apply 
Marxism because his mind was dynamic 
and scientific. He was the great outstanding 
Socialist thinker, writer, orator, and practical 
revolutionist of his time. The genius of social 
revolution possessed him. He proved that in 
this year 1907. 

The S.P.G.B. also quoted Plekhanov with 
great respect and made much more of him 
than even the Social Democratic Federation 
did. This was as amusing and as astonishing 
as the Good Boys’ regard for Kautsky. For 
Plekhanov was an opportunist also. Because 
of the deep antagonism that divided Marx 
from Bakunin, the S.P.G.B. came to regard 
Russia as Anarchist territory. As the trans- 
lator of Marx, Plekhanov was deemed by the 
Social Democratic mind to have invaded the 
Anarchist stronghold. Hence the S.P.G.B. 
worship of Plekhanov. 

This was not a sound logical position. I 
cannot discuss Plekhanov’s views at length in 
this chapter. Between the years 1905 and 1908, 
the Russian Social Democratic Party, Men- 
shevik section, lost its membership and broke 
into two main sections, apart from other de- 
fections. There were the liquidators, who 
termed revolutionary thought and agitation 
romance, and stood for a purely legal policy 
within the limits of Czarist political organis- 
ation of society. Their organ was the Social 
Democratic Voice. A small Menshevik faction 
under Plekhanov—‘Mensheviks true to the 
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Party”’—established an opposition Social 
Democratic Diary. 

Plekhanov’s break-away did not define the 
S.P.G.B. position. Writing in 1910, and look- 
ing back to this period, Plekhanov attacked 
those “who had leaned towards legalism” and 
declared that they had transformed them- 
selves “into champions of progressive bour- 
geois ideas”, whereas “the non-legal” spokes- 
men were “the champions of the revolutionary 
proletariat’. 

Plekhanov added with truth: 


Revolutionary conspiracy is attacked fre- 
quently now precisely by those who are unfit 
jor any revolutionary action. They are tired; 
they want to rest; the heavy ceaseless mar- 


tyrdom of the self-sacrificing rank and file 
workers is veyond their strength; they 
escape from their circles, and try to make 
themselves and others believe that their 
flight is no treachery to the cause, but merely 
its passing over to a sounder basis. 


Plekhanov here defends the very policy of 
revolutionary conspiracy which the SP.GB. 
deplored equally with the liquidators. He re- 
mained however a Menshevik and opportun- 
ist. His policy was inconsistent in conse- 
quence. At that time Trotsky was publishing 
his Pravda in Vienna, and trying to unite all 
Social Democratic sections. The Bolsheviks 
were publishing the Proletariat in which they 
assailed both policies. 


5. LENIN TURNS COMMUNIST 


The forces that produced Jesus in the 
Roman world and Washington in America, 
will produce a great leader of revolution in 


Russia, and again in Great Britain. 


Plekhanov fisurished 1856 to 1918. He was 
present at the famous fifth Congress of the 
Russian Social Democratic Labour Party, held 
at the Brotherhood Church, Southgate Road, 
North London, from May 13 till June 1, 1907. 
At this congress there were 330 delegates, 
representing 150,000 Russian workers. Among 
the delegates were Lenin, Stalin, Gorky, 
Trotsky, and Rosa Luxembourg. It was at this 
congress that the division between the Bol- 
sheviks and the Mensheviks came to a 
head. The counter-revolution in Russia had 
triumphed and the Bankers in Paris and 


London had advanced the Czar a loan of £90M. ' 


The conferences could not have been held 
but for the fact that Joseph Fels, the 
American soap manufacturer, advanced the 
sum of £1,700 to cover expenses. 

Mr Fels, of Fels-Naphtha, was a capitalist, 
but like his partner, a man of remarkable 
radical ideas. A plaque was placed in the 
Brotherhood Church by Maisky, the Soviet 
Ambassador to London, to commemorate this 
great meeting. When the church was sold and 
pulled down in 1934 the plaque was returned 
to the Soviet Union. It should have been 
preserved in London as a memorial. 

The S.P.G.B. has continued to admire 
Plekhanov for his attack on the Anarchists 
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and for his opposition to the non-legal con- 
cepts of revolutionary struggle. Its later op- 
position to the Soviet Union, during the rise 
and development of Stalinism, was not 
prompted by opposition to the mock trials so 
much as by its opposition to Bolshevism itself. 

Lenin in Chapter VI of State and Revolu- 
tion denounced the vulgarisation of Marxism 
by the opportunists: and declared, with great 
bitterness and vigour, that the “relation of 
the State to the social revolution, like the 
question of the revolution generally, troubled” 
the leaders of the Second International 
(1889-1914) “very little’, He declares that in- 
spired by the “gradual growth of opportun- 
ism which led to the collapse of the Second 
Intenational in 1919” they “tried to evade 
the question or failed to notice it”. 

Lenin denounces the “social chauvinism” 
of the Social Democrats or Mensheviks and 
accuses them of standing for “Socialism in 
words and chauvinism in deeds”. For this 
reason the Bolsheviks changed the name of 
their party to Communist Party. 

He denounces Kautsky for taking a centrist 
position between Reformism and Marxism 
and denounces his dilution of Marxism. He 
avers that Kautsky was the chief representa- 
tive of the distorters during 1889 and 1914, 


that is, over a period of twenty-five years egi- 
tation. Lenin states that Plekhanov, Kautsky, 
and company, had made revolutionary dialec- 
tics into an “empty parliamentary phrase”. 

He reminds the Social Democrats of the 
view advanced by Marx, that: 


The Commune was a working not a 
parliamentary body, executive and legislative 
at the same time. 


Lenin advances the excellent anti-parlia- 
mentary argument and comment: “Engels did 
not direct his phrase, the ‘withering away’ of 
the State, against the Anarchists alone, but 
against the opporiunists.” 

Lenin criticises severely Kautsky’s The 
Driving Forces and the Revolution, dealiag 
with the Bolshevik-Menshevik struggle of 
1905-7, and denounces the Social Democratic 
Deputies in the Reichstag including even 
Karl Liebknecht, for voting credits. Lieb- 
knecht was opposed to the party’s war line 
but did not vote against credits until Decem- 
ber 1914. 

Lenin, in Chapter VI of The State and 
Revolution, treats of Plekhanov’s controversy 
with the Anarchists and debunks the latter’s 
Anarchism and Socialism, published in Ger- 
man in 1894. Lenin states that Piekhanov 
ignored “the most vital, topical, and political 
essential point in the struggle” and adds: 


“His pamphlet is divided into two parts: 
one, historical and literary, containing valu- 
able material on the history of the ideas of 
Stirner, Proudhon and others; the other is 
philistine, and contains a clumsy dissertation 
on the theme that an anarchist cannot be 
distinguished from a bandit.” 


Lenin had reached this view between 1905 
and 1907, but his State and Revolution was 
not written until 1917. I knew little of Lenin 
in 1907. I had arrived at the same view be- 
tween 1906 and 1907. Hence my opposition to 
the Social Democratic Federation, the Labour 
Party, and the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain. Without knowing it, I could have 
defined myself as a Leninist or Bolshevik. 

During the same period I found myself 
opposed to Kropotkin, Grave, and other 


Anarchists of this school I felt that, at the 
moment of crisis, they would fail the struggle. 
And they did. This critical approach is made 
clear in my writings and the reports of 
speeches I made. 

When the First World War broke out on 
August 4, 1914, my opposition and criticism 
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of 1907 was justified. Kropotkin and Ple- 
khanov united in defence of imperialist war. 
When the Soviet Revolution took place in 
1917, Kropotkin and Plekhanov were opposed 
to it. Plekhanov was at one with Alexansky, 
the Russian Social Democrat, who became a 
monarchist and a White Guard; Avksentiev, 
who was first one of Kerensky’s ministers, 
and then a White Guard; and Breshkovskaya, 
who had participated in the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement of the seventies, but was 
opposed to the October 1917 revolution. It is 
a condemnation of Stalin, and shows how 
little he had in common with Lenin that he 
could reproduce his stuvid Social Democratic 
pamphlet against Anarchism, which was 
based on the slanderous and ridiculous con- 
cept that ran through Plekhanoy’s attack. 
Stalin was no Leninist and his claims, when 
dictator, that he inspired Lenin, were non- 
sense. Stalin’s pamphlet was anti-Leninism. 

Trotsky first saw Plekhanoy at the end of 
1902. That is the period when Plekhanov 
had completed his theoretical campaign 
against Narocnix‘sm and revisionism, and 
was facing the political question of the im- 
pending revolution, Trotsky heard Plekhanov 
speak in the programme commission of the 
Second Party Congress, in London, July 1903. 
Trotsky’s impression was that Plekhanov was 
weak in dealing with tactical and organisa- 
tional questions. Plekhanov did not create 
the materialistic dialectic but was its crusader 
in Russia from the beginning of the eighties. 
His theory led him astray in his analysis of 
development. He fioundered long before the 
actual crisis of revolution. 

At the Paris International Congress of 1889 
Plekhanov had already declared that the 
revolutionary movement in Russia would 
conquer as a workers’ movement or not at all. 
From this there followed the conclusion that 
the revolution could not end other than with 
the transfer of power into the hands of the 
proletariat. Plekhanov recoiled in horror from 
this conclusion. Hence his political helpless- 
ness and vecillations, crowned by his grave 
patriotic sinfall. 

In time of war, as in time of revolution, 
nothing remained for the true revolutionary 
Socialists but to wage an _ irreconcilable 
struggle against this view of Plekhanov and 
the Socialist parliamentarians, 

These very vacillations, like those of Kaut- 
sky, which could have been prophesied in 
1907, endeared Plekhanov to the S.P.G.B. as 
well as to the S.DF. 


PART IX. AMONG 


THE ANARCHISTS 


1. THE LONDON SECULAR SOCIETY 


Yes, it becomes a man to cherish memory, 


where he had delight. 


In 1907, I was associating with Social Demo- 
crats, the reformist Hyrdman-Quelch faction, 
and discussing a great deal with the Good 
Boys. I was reaching out towards Anarchism, 
not only through Social.sm, but also through 
my Freethought activity. The failure of the 
National Secular Society to recognise this 
actually untiring activity in North London and 
Clerkenwell was a great error on the part of 
G.W. Foote and his supporters. An actual 
organisation of Freethought arose spontane- 
ously. The National Secular Scciety could 
have stepped in and have built a powerful 
Movement. This should have been done 
because there is a living need for rational 
culture and thought as well as for economic 
analysis and culture. Foote was a priest and 
not a prophet. Hence his failure. 

Foote carried himself like a dictator. He 
never appeared at a meeting in the rough. 
Always his hair was rounded off at the back 
of the head and somehow turned in neatly. 
His beard was a carefully trimmed republican 
affair. He walked to the platform with great 
consequence when he had to pass through 
the meeting. When he appeared from behind 
the scenes, he strode forward like an actor 
playing a royal part. He never realised the 
vanity of his egotism and he lacked all true 
sense of humour. Many of his speeches were 
carefully prepared and were recitations mis- 
called orations. His oratory was artificial for 
G. W. Foote’s one desire was to take over and 
to dominate the Secular Movement. The man 
could tolerate no rivals. Like all dictators, his 
personality expressed meanness. In the end, 
he became a person of no importance. This 
is the fate of all kings and dictators. 

Foote’s refusal to recognise my Freethought 
activity in Clerkenwell and Islington forced 
me to organise the Freethought activity in 
those districts. Hence the formation of the 
London Secular Society. At that time I felt 
that the name w2s very challenging and 


—SOPHOCLES 


original. Of course it was not. There had been 
a London Secular Society in Bradlaugh’s 
time; and before that, in the days of Richard 
Carlile. 

I issued several handbills announcing 
L.S.C. meetings and discussions. These seem 
to have been lost, seized or mislaid. I have, 
however, the letter published in the Islington 
Daily Gazette for Friday, November 23, 1906, 
announcing the organisation of the society. 

The Gazette letter reads as follows: 


THE LONDON SECULAR SOCIETY 


Sir—May I be allowed to intrude upon your 
space with details that should prove to be of 
interest to some of your readers? The details 
in question concern the aims and objects of 
the London Secular Society, which was 
founded on August 18th last for the advocacy 
of certain principles and the securing of cer- 
tain objects enunciated in a pamphlet of 
rules, etc., which may be obtained from me. 
In accordance with these rules we held our 
quarterly members’ meeting on Saturday last 
at my address, but we adjourned until next 
Saturday. I should be glad, therefore, if on 
that occasion any of your readers would be 
present, The meeting is timed to begin at 
8 p.m., and punctual attendance would be 
considered a favour. 

While standing for the free discussion of all 
questions affecting the peoples’ well-being, 
and the frank advocation of Atheistic-Soc- 
ialism and accompanying heresies, we have 
no more regard for the self-styled Atheist 
and street-corner iconoclast who. with curses 
against his fellows, denies God’s existence, 
than for the believer who loafs on the strength 
of Biblical texts and longs for a Paradise he 
has not earned through any virtuous per- 
formance, unless blind belief may be so-called. 
On the contrary. we stand for “the promotion 
of the love of truth, the practice of virtue, 
and the influence of individual self-respect 
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as opposed to the pernicious influence of 
foolish and contradictory principles of so- 
called “religious faith”. We, therefore, desire 
to constitute indoors a free and open platform, 
which may be occupied by members of any 
and every sect—and particularly the more 
despised—who shall be willing to pursue the 
ordinary methods of public debate and to ex- 
tend to others that courtesy that fairplay and 
truth-seeking aspirations demand the ex- 
tension of to them. 

We do not desire to stew in our juice, nor 
because we claim to be Rationalists, to over- 
look the need for free and fair discussion. 
Priestcraft, we desire to point out, is not 
peculiar to Christianity, but is common to 
every creed; and it is not so much creed as 
truthful intents we desire to cultivate. Rigot 
beliefs, it is true, can alone be the cause of 
right actions; but the fundamental principle 
is the placing of truth and its attainment be- 
fore one’s own opinions and one’s own welfare. 
Once let men desire to learn what their 
relations really are to the phenomena around 
them, and to the philosophical receipt, known 
in terms of thought, as “the ultimate”, “the 
absolute’, Kant’s “categorical”, Haeckel’s 
“universal substance”, and Spencer’s “un- 
knowable”, and bigotry will cease. 

When one considers the idea that inspired 
the primitive savage in his mistaken views of 
God, and traces the history of theology, it can 
be seen that the philosophical idea of the 
“absolute”, a belief in which is necessitated 
by Reason, as opposed to reasoning, is the 
lineal successor of barbaric ghosts and man- 
made gods, and may be poetically termed 
“the mother and father of our existence”, the 
source from which we sprang, the infinite and 
eternal energy, the nature unknowable, alike 
inapprehensible and incomprehensible—in 
brief, “God”. This fact alone justifies one in 
desiring to be true to his reason, and to refuse 
to mount the tripod of other-worldism, while 
so much has to be done here—on the pheno- 
menal, and, to man, the only real plane of 
existence. 

The London Secular Society, therefore, 
whilst aiming at the entire revolution of our 
present state of society, also proposes to es- 
tablish a lending library, a truth-seekers’ 
ideas exchange forum, and the institution of 
literary and debating evenings at my address 
during the winter. Those who are desirous of 
assisting forward the good causes of truth and 
sentient emancipation from serfdom and 
suffering along these lines, are invited to be 


present at our meeting, at 8 p.m., on Saturday 
next, when our rules will come up for 
discussion. 
ram, etc., 
GUY A. ALDRED, 
(Minister of the Gospel of Freethought, and 
hon. secretary, London Secular Society) 


133 Goswell Road, London, E.C. 


I do not say that all the ambitions were 
realised. A great many meetings, indoor and 
out, were held. Meetings were held in various 
parts of London. Some were held all over the 
East End and reached out to Stepney on the 
one side and Hammersmith on the other. 
Regular meetings were held also at Rushcroft 
Road, Brixton, and as far as Streatham Com- 
mon and even Croydon in the South-West. 
All this activity was ignored by The Free- 
thinker and the National Secular Society. 

Actually, this Freethought experience was 
typical of my activity at this time and of all 
later years to the present time. I did pioneer 
work as a Freethinker and have been crowded 
out of the Freethought movement. I did 
pioneer work as a Socialist, first as a Social 
Democrat, and was crowded out. I was the first 
person really to raise the banner of Commun- 
ism in Britain and was crowded out of the 
movement. William Morris raised it before 
me but Morris really raised it like a gentleman 
and for a comparatively short pericd. Despite 
some fine writing on his part, and a few meet- 
ings in the open-air of which much has been 
made, it cannot be said that William Morris 
lasted the distance. He was the artist, the 
intellectual, and always the man of wealth, 
rejoicing in epicureanism. If one considers his 
associates and their destiny, including George 
Bernard Shaw, one realises that Morris was 
outstanding in his development of charlatans. 
As a Communist, he lacked the power of real 
sacrifice and true devotion. 

Breaking away from William Morris as he 
returned to the S.D.F. from the Socialist 
League were some who became Anarchists. 
One of these was a police agent. None of them 
was effectual or truly vigorous. 

In any case, through Communism I found 
myself among the Anarchists. Here, of course, 
I became an outlaw. If one really views the 
Anarchists and the Anarchist movement in 
Britain it is clear that they lacked courage 
and purpose. The movement was, in many 
ways, an ignoble one. Yet it ought to have 
been the great expression of true Socialism. 
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I opposed war, with tongue, pen, and per- 
sonal resistance. Yet the Pacifists have treated 
me as a pariah and engag<d in falsehood to 
urge that certain persons who are really not 
Pacifists at all, should be viewed as Pacifists. 
This studied disgraceful treatment calls for 
consideration in due course of record. I men- 
tion it here because my experience among 
Freethinkers fills my mind with wrath and 
resentment. 

I have no desire to pretend to be greater 
than I am in my reactions to life. The essence 
of autobiographical record is truth. Whether 
to my credit or otherwise I desire to state 
facts clearly. My reaction to events is practical 
but the index to it is to be found in what I 
say personally. The reader need not accept 
what I say, He must pause to examine it and 
so form his own estimate. 

My resentment is not entirely egotism. It is 
obvious that for over fifty years I had the 
power to think, to speak boldly, to act boldly, 
and to act without safeguarding my future. 
During all this period my desire to serve and 
to advance the cause of humanity has been 
frustrated by worthless, pettifogging self- 
seekers. Many of these people have joined the 
great majority. Others still corrupt the earth 
with their careerism, etc. They are to be found 
all over the country. They have secured their 
existence at the expense of much human 
suffering and of thousands who are dead. The 


stupid rank-and-file of the working ‘class, the 
“team-workers” of the Freethought move- 
ment, of the Socialist, Communist, and eyen 
Anarchist movement, have made this disaster 
possible. Today it is being proven beyond all 
dispute that, away back in 1906, I was right in 
my reaction to life and the social struggle. 
If the common psople had had ears wiih 
which to hear, two world wars would have 
been avoided. Millions now dead would have 
been still alive. The earth would have been a 
sweeter place in which to live. Even now, 
whilst complaining of the collapse of this and 
that movement, the common people still do 
not realise their responsibility for what has 
happened. 

My experience among the Freethinkers, 
evolving with like treatment by the Socialists, 
depicts the reality of the people’s failure. 
Folk look back to the golden days or tne move- 
ment, to the giants of yesterday, just like 
orthodox religious people looked back in 
Victorian times and before to the mythical 
garden of Eden and humanity’s fall from 
grace. There never was a garden of Eden and 
there has been no fall from grace. The great 
days of our movement or expressions of 
radical progress do not belong to yesterday. 
They belong to tomorrow and we have to grow 
in greatness today. The entire structure of 
our movement is wrong. We have looked back 
to pygmies and mistaken them for giants. 


2. LENIN IN LONDON 


Iylich once took him to some meeting in 


Whitechapel. Like the majority of Londoners, 
Mr Raymond had never visited this part of 
the town, populated by Russian Jews, who 
lived their own kind of life unlike that of the 


rest of the city. It quite astonished him. 
—N.K. Krupskaya, “Memories of Lenin” 


During 1907 my own tendency towards 
heresy within heresy was shaping my destiny. 
Since 1904 external factors in my environ- 
ment were moving towards a cohesion with 
‘nward evolution. The meeting of the two 
forces meant the completion of my character 
and purpose. I then became a power and a 
unit in my own right without any necessity 
of apology or tentativeness. Although there 
was still much to learn, there was a settled 
approach and understanding. 


I have described how, in 1904, Daniel De 
Leon visited Clerkenwell and spoke on Clerk- 
enwell Green. Actually he spoke almost out- 
side the Twentieth Century Press. This visi‘ 
introduced me to a knowledge of Industrial 
Unionism. De Leon hated Anarchism and the 
Anarchists. That is because his own doctrine 
was a mixture of Bakunin and Marx. What- 
ever his errors, Bakunin correctly applied 
Marxism to the constitutional issue in society, 
and stood for a Workers’ Industrial Commune 
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or Communist Society. De Leon’s hatred 
merely caused me to study Bakunin. I am by 
nature a heretic and it is foolish, even in the 
name of the movement, to attach the ban of 
“outlawry” on any thinker, writer, or agita- 
tor. The ban may be justified: but I must 
know why. I co not believe in outlawry merely 
because I am told that I must so believe. 
Despite the most important small truth he 
embodied in his industrial unionism, De Leon 
was intellectually as well as physically a 
small man. I do not like small_minds. When 
they assume Socialist labels, they become 
anathema to me. 

Then came the break away of the S.P.G.B. 
from the S.D.F., which I have described. In 
December 1906, the Islington Branch of the 
S.P.G.B. broke away from that organisation 
over this very question of De Leonism. The 
S.P.G.B. held that it was a pure Marxist 
organisation. Actually, it was more Lassallean 
than Marxist, but it was certainly a simon- 
pure parliamentary organisation. Here then 
were staged the issues of Syndicalism, Anar- 
chism, and Communism, the latter being 
interpreted usually and wrongly as identical 
with Social Democracy. 

The years 1904-1907 were most interesting 
and important years of fruitful study and 
discussion. In London, at this time, I was in 
the very thick of such radical discussion. My 
mind responded like virgin soil. I rejoiced in 
this turnover of thought, this thrust and 
parry of theoretical conflict, and the attempt 
to visualise the practical consequences of the 
theories proclaimed. As I write. I relive the 
period. I cannot hope to make a younger 
generation, inspired by a very different 
approach, understand the importance of the 
time. It was a formative era: yet even those 
who participated in it did not realise what an 
epoch it was. I have watched often a baby in 
its mother’s arms, and have tried to pene- 
trate the years, and speculate as to its fate. 
An impossible thing to do. Yet the yearning 
after this impossibility moves me from time 
to time. In the era in which we live, and all 
that it predicates, we rarely speculate. In our 
secret minds we feel that there is a terrible 
unreality in our theorising and we do not 
understand the hidden moving underworld. 
History repeats from generation to genera- 
tion this strange approach to the ephemeral 
world, of such seeming import, and virtual 
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denial of the vital real world of change that 
is not suspected even by those who play a part 
in it. The underworld is the underly.ng reality. 

During this period I repudiated Kautsky 
and the German school of pseudo-Marxists. I 
repudiated Plekhanov when all the Social 
Democrats were quoting him as an authority 
against Anarchism. I studied Anarchism and 
began to associate with Anarchists. Yet I was 
not greatly welcomed by them. I did not know 
that there was in London, accepted yet un- 
recognised by the movement, 4 man whose 
destiny it was to overshadow Marx; to brush 
aside completely the German school of 
Kautsky and such Social Democrats. 

If one reads the various books published at 
this time (1907) on the history of the Socialist 
movement, and the theories advanced by 
Socialists, one will find little or no reference 
to Lenin. No one suspected that St. Peters- 
burg, afterwards Petrograd, would change its 
name to immoritalise his memory. No one 
suspected the world influence that he 
would come to exerc:se. Yet such was his 
destiny. 

I was beginning to frequent North London, 
Clerkenwell Green, Hyde Park, and other 
centres of discussion, and had just ceased 
from being the Holloway Boy Preacher when 
Lenin, pioneer and leader of the Russian 
Revolution, founder of the world’s first Soviet 
Republic, became a figure among the Social- 
ist exiles in London. Whilst I was struggling 
to think, this man was conspiring to embody 
his thoughts into bricks and mortar, to trans- 
form them from words into deeds, to mould 
them into a new Constitution and define a 
society that would remove and replace Czar- 
dom. Here was the one real revolutionary 
Social Democrat I could have known. I saw 
his name mentioned in Justice and gave it 
little heed. Maybe I passed him in the street 
and knew him not. Certainly, he was in Hyde 
Park sometimes when I was there speaking. 
And yet, strangely encugh, theugh Lenin was 
ignorant of the fact on his side also, I was 
developing ideas which approximated to 
those he evolved in relation fo the various 
aspects of the social revolutionary struggle. 

To escape imprisonment and exile under 
the Czarist government, Lenin was compelled 
to live abroad for fifteen years of his life. He 
spent a little over a year of this period in 
England. 
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3. TROTSKY VISITS LENIN 


Great revolutions, whatever may be their 
causes, are not lightly made, and are not 
concluded with precipitation. 

—DISRAELI, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD 


Lenin and Comrade Nadezhda Krupskaya - 


arrived in London in April 1902 from Munich, 
where he edited Iskra, the newspaper of the 
Russian social democrats. Its publication be- 
came impossible in Munich owing to the 
activity of the Czarist secret police or 
Okhrana. Lenin had the editorial office trans- 
ferred to London, 

Describing their first impressions of the 
British capital, Krups:kaya wrote in her 
Memories of Lenin:: 


“The vast grandeur of London impressed 
us. Although the weather was filthy the day 
we arrived, Lenin brightened up at once and 
began to look around at this stronghold of 
capitalism with curiosity. .. .” 


On his arrival in London Lenin made 
arrangements to print Iskra at the office of 
the Twentieth Century Press. This was the 
headquarters of the S.D.F., which was then 
publishing its official organ, Justice. 

Iskra conducted a voluminous correspon- 
dence with Russia. Lenin was in close touch 
with events in his native land. Lenin edited 
Iskra in the small top-floor room of the 
Twentieth Century Press. 

Lenin and Krupskaya took two small rooms 
on the top floor of a house at 30 Holford 
Square, Finsbury—destroyed by bombs during 
the Second World War. The rooms were 
very simply furnished; Krupskaya kept house 
herself, doing all the shopping, cooking and 
tidying up. Actually. they lived very frvgally, 
and in a kind of genteel put happy poverty. 
They lived as became exponents of the wor- 
kers’ struggle and went in for no pretentious 
intellectualism. They were compelled to live 
under the assumed name of Richter. The 
landlady thought they were Germans! 

Joseph Kruk, then leader of the Polish 
“Left” Socialists, was friend of both Lenin 
and Trotsky at this time. In 1936, Kruk re- 
viewed Trotsky’s History of the Russian 
Revolution. Here is a passage describing an 
interesting visit that Lenin received soon 
after his arrival in London: 


Thirty years ago, towards the end of 1903 in 
London, at.a very early hour in the morning, 
a-youthful, tall, energetic man steps quickly 
from a cab, and nervously knocks three times 
at a door of w small house in Euston. After a 
few minutes a lady with a fine intellectual 
face comes to the door, wondering who it can 
be at such an early hour. She is very much 
surprised when she hears the visitor's name. 
She lets him in and quickly awakens her hus- 
band, a short, stocky figure with a bristly 
head. They both greet the visitor heartily, 
and begin a long, long talk about the Russian 
Revolutionary Socialist Movement. 

The visitor was young Leo Trotsky, just 
escaped from exile in Siberia. His host was 
Vladimir Ilyich Lenin and his wife. 


Krupskaya, in her simple and Classic work, 
Memories of Lenin, (1893-1917)—published 
by Lawrence and Wishart, London, 1942—also 


-describes this visit of Trotsky. She tells also 


of Plekhanov’s visit to London about the same 
time. Every Socialist should read this wonder- 
ful yet sad book. It will rank as a great 
historical work. 

The next meeting of Lenin and Trotsky 
took place nearly fifteen years later. It was in 
Petrograd, after the victory of the first 
(March) Revolution. Lenin had come from 
Switzerland, through Germany, with the per- 
mission of the Kaiser who did not foresee the 
result of Lenin’s arrival in Russia. The other 
had come from the United States after being 
detained and interned in Canada. Seven 
months of common effort followed. Then 
Trotsky, as President of the Petrograd Council 
of Workers’ Deputies, proclaimed Russia as 2 
Socialist Republic, of which Vladimir Lenin 
became the first Prime Minister. 

_ For seven years they worked together. Then 
in January 1924, Lenin died. Trotsky received 
a letter from Krupskaya, saying: 


Dear Lev Davydovitch—I write to tell you 
that a month before his death, Lenin, reading 
your book, stopped at the place where you 
characterise Marx and Lenin. He asked me to 
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read to him this passage. He listened very 
attentively and later he read it himself, And 
I will add: the attitude which Lenin had when 
you came to us in London from Siberia, he 
didn’t change to his death. I wish you 
health and every good. —KRUPSKAYA 


Five years after Lenin’s death, as if cele- 
brating that event, Trotsky was expelled from 
Soviet Russia to Turkey. He had organised 
the Soviet Revolution and the Red Army; yet 
he became, after returning to Revolutionary 
Russia, an exile for the second time. On 
August 21, 1940 he was assassinated in Mexico 
City. 

Trotsky explained his rise and fall in an 
excellent analysis of the people’s reaction. He 
was sixty-one at the time of his murder. The 
question has been asked: would he have made 
any further difference in the social evolution 
of the world had he escaped his murder? The 
question is speculative and cannot be 
answered. It has been said that, in view of his 
teaching, it is as well that he did not escape. 
The doctrine, for which Lenin and he stood, 
that you must destroy what exists before you 
can build what will replace it, is said to be the 
exact opposite of that held by the Labour 
Party in Britain. It is certainly the exact 
opposite of parliamentarism. But parliamen- 
tarism has given us two world wars and is 
preparing for a Third. It has given us the A- 
bomb and the H-bomb and conscription. It 
has yielded careers to M.P.’s but has given no 
prosperity to the common people. I do not see 
that parliamentarism has any right to cen- 
sure Trotskyism or Leninism. 

Looking back to this time when Trotsky 
visited Lenin in London, and I, unknown to 
both, was agitating all over London for the 
social revolution in ignorance of their pres- 
ence in the city, I have wondered often if 
they tried to see into their future and visioned 
their respective destinies. What a shock the 
crystal-gazing would have given them! 

Lenin and Krupskaya had studied English 
in Russia from text-books and self-instruction. 
While in exile in Siberia they had translated 
the Webbs’ Industrial Democracy into Russian. 
Yet they could neither speak nor understand 
what was said in London. This may condemn 
them or it may condemn the Cockney tongue. 

To overcome his failure to master the lan- 
guage orally Lenin put the following adver- 
tisement in a London paper: 


Russian doctor of law and his wife desire 


to take English lessons in exchange for 
Russian. 


Had I seen this innocent advertisement at 
the time I would never have suspected that its 
author or instigator was destined to become 
the most famous revolutionist the world had 
known, 

Lenin received three satisfactory replies to 
his advertisement. As a result he found him- 
self soon quite at home with the .spoken 
English and became a good English speaker. 
This enabled him to study the working-class 
movement, to enquire into the living con- 
ditions and outlook of the workers, and to 
attend their meetings. Twice he addressed 
Russian Social Democrats in Whitechapel, 
once on the peasant question in Russia, and 
again on the Paris Commune. He also directed 
a study circle of the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Labour Party. He made a wide use of 
the libraries and spent a good deal of time at 
the British Museum. He put London above 
Geneva as a place of interest in his wander- 
ings and he studied closely a map of London 
in order to find his way about the city. He 
liked long rides on the tops of buses. With 
Krupskaya he went frequently to Hyde Park 
where they stood round the Atheist and 
Socialist platforms, as well as occasionally 
the Christian Evidence one. Once, I believe, 
he listened at the Salvation Army platform. 

The Hyde Park meetings gave Lenin an 
insight into the mind of the common people 
in London. They helped him to study the 
language. Despite their influence on him, and 
the fact that he went to every possible place 
where the people assembled, lay about the 
grass in Hyde Park, went into cheap cafés, 
public houses and reading rooms, Lenin was 
not emancipated from his unfortunate Social 
Democratic and parliamentary associates in 
Britain. His mind was beyond them and yet 
he missed true Communist association. 

Lenin was then nearing thirty-three years 
of age, He attended the famous Brotherhood 
Church in Southgate Road where F.R. Swan 
afterwards became the minister and propa- 
gandist. One of the most disinterested and 
bravest public characters in London. Once ke 
heard a lecture here on Municipal Socialism. 

Unlike his Russian comrades, Lenin liked 
taking walks round London. With Krupskaya 
he visited Primrose Hill quite a lot and loved 
it for its fine view across London. After 
one such walk, Lenin wrote home to his 
mother: 
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We are the only ones of all the comrades 
here who are studying ALL the environs of 
the town. We find all kinds of ‘rural’ paths, 
know all the places nearby, and are planning 
to make trips further out. 


I also went to Primrose Hill a lot for exactly 
the same purpose at this time. Lenin must 
have developed the true Cockney love of 
London. 

It seems strange to me that, all this time, 
our paths were crossing. I spoke often on 
Clerkenwell Green opposite the Twentieth 
Century Press when Lenin must have been 
inside, attending to his editorial work, or 
worrying London comrades about the printing 
of Iskra (The Spark) which was published 
here in 1902-1903, and of which Lenin was the 
first Editor-in-Chief. Lenin revisited London 
Several times in the following years and mus} 
have visited the Twentieth Century Press at 
37a Clerkenwell Green. Once I became a Social 
Democrat and even after I left the S.D.F., I 
was constantly in and out of the building, 
over the notes and articles I wrote for Justice, 
or about some meeting I had been asked to 
address. I often ran into strange comrades 
from other lands, mostly Russia or Germany. 
It is most likely that Lenin was among these 
comrades on some occasion. Yet we never met 
consciously. Greetings may have passed 
between us, but they were casual, and not 
deliberate. Yet, during the year of the fifth 
Russian Social Democratic Labour Party 
Congress, I was to establish the first avowedly 
Communist Propaganda Group in Britain at 
133 Goswell Road. Goswell Road is only a 
stone’s throw from Clerkenwell Green, if one 
takes the proper short-cut. 

The second, third and fifth congresses of 
the Russian Social Democratic Labour Party 
were held in London (July-August 1903, April- 
May 1905 and May-June 1907). Their im- 
portance was not realised at the time, but 
these congresses played a great part in de- 
veloping the Soviet Revolution, founded upon 
the principles in ideas and organisation 
worked out by Iskra. 

Lenin returned to London for each congress 
and took an active part in the proceedings. 

At the Second Congress of the R.S.D.L.F., in 
1903, a political group, the Bolsheviks, headed 
by Lenin, had been formed. 

After leaving London, Lenin spent many 
years in Switzerland, France, and Austria- 
Hungary. 

Strangely enough, although I cannot recall 


exchanging a word with Lenin, at the many 
places where we must have crossed each 
other’s paths, I did hear of him through the 
activity of the Communist Propaganda Group 
which brought me into contact with the 
Russian (mostly but also German) Anarchists 
and Social Democrats resident in White- 
chapel, Mile End, and Stepney at that time. 

Lenin addressed occasional meetings in 
Whitechapel. The Czarist “Third Section” or 
Secret Police was in close contact with the 
Special Branch at Scotland Yard. It was 
pressing also for the persecution of Russian 
refugees and frequently advised the police in 
London that some desperado (meaning 
political refugee) was on his way to England. 
Ex-Chief Detective Inspector Brust, of Scot- 
land Yard, in his memoirs published in Janu- 
ary 1929, stated that often 


a wholly false and perfectly dreadful cata- 
logue of crimes would be tacked on to a man’s 
record with a view to earning his disfavour 
with the British police. 

In time this habit of the Russian Secret 
Police defeated itself, for nobody attached 
the slightest importance to what they said. 


Actually, the Russian Socialist refugees in 
Britain were quiet, well-behaved ordinary 
citizens. They were inspired with radical ideas. 
They wished to bring about a fundamental 
social change. As individuals, decency in their 
relationships with others and with the folk 
among whom they lived, life in the terms 
of equity, were the hall-marks of their rev- 
olutionary integrity. The Workers’ Friend 
Club in Jubilee Street was the centre of 
Russian refugee activity. 

Inspector Brust describes a meeting that 
the Czar’s Secret Police wished to have sup- 
pressed. The Czar was on his way to Vienna 
when he heard about a great London meeting 
at this club. His special train was turned back 
to Moscow and the Emperor went into hiding. 
One of the chiefs of the Secret Police came 
specially to London and put up at the Ritz 
Hotel. Brust feared that, if this official ven- 
tured into an East End refugee meeting, he 
would never leave it alive. The man was hated 
for his crimes against humanity, callously 
detined as protecting the Czar. He didn’t 
attend but he sent several spies and agents. 

Brust attended the meeting with other 
British police. At one stage there was an up- 
roar. Brust and his colleagues rushed in and 
Saw a man being held back by several others. 


>, 
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He was trying to reach a small bearded man 
who was rolling a cigarette between his 
fingers. Brust and other police gripped the 
struggling man but he was flanked by two 
men on each side. They exclaimed: “It is. not 
him. He was attacked.” 

“Lie, lie,’ roared half the meeting. “All five 
are spies. Down with the spies!” 

The man himself spoke to Brust: “You are 
a police officer?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Brust. 

“Get us out,” he whispered. “I will explain 
outside. For God’s sake, be quick. My life is 
in danger.” 

“I ordered the arrest of the five men, to 
save them,” Brust explained afterwards. “Also 
of the small man who was rolling his 
cigarette.” 

At this there was a howl of execration. 
The crowd did not mind about the five men. 
It knew that they were being rescued. But it 
sensed danger, deportation, exile, and dun- 
geons, for the small man whom the other was 
wanting to assassinate or seize. 

Suddenly the voice of Peter Kropotkin rose 
above the storm. He had taken the platform 
and had determined on order. 

“Silence! Listen to me!” shouted Kropotkin. 
“We have nothing to fear! Our comrade is 
perfectly safe with the British police. There 
are those of us here who will vouch for him.” 

Without more ado the six prisoners were 
marched off to the local police station. The 
man who requested to be arrested stated that 


he was Captain Martin of the Propajensky 
Regiment, loaned to the Third Section. 

He had visited the meeting on instructions 
from Moscow, been recognised and nearly 
lynched. The little man, he said, was the most 
dangerous revolutionary of all. The captain 
had followed him all over Europe. 

Brust showed no sympathy with Martin. 
He told him that, as a secret service officer 
and actual spy, he was taking a great liberty 
to attend meetings of political refugees in 
Britain. His presence was calculated to lead 
to a breach of the peace and possible assassin- 
ation. Finally, he and his associates were re- 
leased and escorted to the West End in cabs. 

The little man was Lenin! 

Lenin stood calmly in the police station 
while Prince Kropotkin quietly but firmly 
vouched for him as a good citizen and a 
harmless refugee. General Mandorff, another 
famous refugee, living in exile at Hampstead, 
also spoke in eulogy of him. Baron Kening, 
another most respectable refugee, spoke next 
to the same effect. Lenin was released. There 
was no doubt that man was a Socialist and 
a good citizen in himself, Before leaving the 
station, he paid a glowing compliment to the 
efficiency and humanity of the London police. 

A short time later I was told the story at the 
Jubilee Street Club. Later still, in Dunstan 
Houses, Stepney Green, where Rocker then 
lived, the story was told to me again. In this 
way, I became aware of Lenin’s presence and 
activity in London. 


4, MARX HOUSE 


On the ground of the class struggle, we are 
invincible. If we leave it we are lost, because 
we are no longer Socialists. 


Marx House was founded as the Marx 
Memorial Library and Workers’ School in 
1933, to commemorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the death of Karl Marx. The names of 
the persons who took the initiative in creat- 
ing the memorial never impressed me. Its 
work can prove to be work of great value so 
long as it discharges the functions of record 
and scholarship impartially and without sec- 
tional purpose or bias. Marx did not exhaust 
Socialism any more than Jesus exhausted 
humanity. Marx may have defined the his- 
toric mission of the working class with a 
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theoretical precision that merits universal 
applause. In practice he deviated badly very 
often. I would not consider him a sound 
revolutionist as a man. His theoretical work 
was invaluable. Engels was a loyal friend and 
admirer of Marx, a truly devoted colleague. 
Yet Engels pioneered the founding of the 
colossal democratic fraud, the Labour Party. 
There is no point in not recognising and re- 
cording this fact. ; 

The importance of being born in Clerken- 
well I have stressed in previous chapters. 
Although Clerkenwell Green has been men- 
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tioned, because of my close association with 
the Twentieth Century Press, and the con- 
stant and untiring propaganda I conducted 
on Clerkenwell Green, I have not given to the 
Green the place it merited in this autobio- 
graphy. Clerkenwell Green is a fitting locus 
for a Socialist Memorial Library and the site 
of the old S.D.F. headquarters at 37a Clerken- 
well Green the very spot on which it should 
stand. 

Clerkenwell Green has been identified with 
the struggle for social justice and freedom 
since the days of the Peasants’ Revolt in 1381. 
History associates the Green with: 

(1) The Fight for Parliamentary Reform 
led by the old-time Radicals, which chal- 
lenged Borough-mongering and did aim at 
an expression of democracy. 

(2) The fight for a Free Press and the right 
of the common people to discuss freely and 
to express themselves without fear of victim- 
isation. 

(3) The immortal name of Richard Carlile. 

(4) The struggle of the Chartists, thus link- 
ing Clerkenwell Green with the memory of 
Ernest Jones. 

(5) The activities of Marx during his early 
days in London and the founding of the First 
International. 

This was brought about by Thomas Mot- 
tershead, who made 37a Clerkenwell Green 
into a Radical Club. Mottershead was one of 
the founders of the International Working 
Men’s Association. Marx opened debates and 
delivered lectures at the club. 

On October 27, 1867, the minutes of the 
General Council of the International Work- 
ing Men’s Association record: 


“That the next meeting shall be held at the 
Clerkenwell Coffee House.” 


There is little doubt that meetings of this 
body were held there until as late as 1868. 

(6) Lenin, when he edited IJskra, from 
London. 

It is correct, historically, to direct atten- 
tion to the fact that here Lenin pursued his 
revolutionary activity. I do not think, how- 
ever, that it is sound recording for the found- 
ers of Marx House to identify Marx House 
with the name of Lenin in the way that 
they do. 

The site on which Marx House now stands 
was originally part of a convent. In the early 
eighteenth century it became a school for 
Welsh orphans. Then it became a Radical 
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coffee-house. William Lovett, Richard Car- 
lile, Robert Taylor, Henry Hunt. all mention 
meetings here. ; 

From this coffee-house one of the biggest 
Chartist demonstrations was organised, with 
Ernest Jones as the speaker, on May 15, 1848. 
The secret report of the police averred that 
more than 15,000 were “massed at. a place 
known as Clerkenwell Green”. 

On Saturday, June 2, 1848, Clerkenwell 
Green was occupied by a squadron of Horse 
Guards, and 5,000 police were concentrated 
round the area. On the same day Ernest Jones 
and four other Chartist leaders were arrested 
and charged with having, on May 26, 1848, “in 
a certain open space called Clerkenwell Green, 
maliciously and seditiously published and 
uttered, and pronounced certain wicked and 
seditious words”. All five were convicted and 
sentenced to two years hard labour. 

As I have shown in my various essays, after 
the collapse of the First International, 
national parliamentary Socialism, chatter 
within the imperial parliaments, and loyalty 
to the capitalist Fatherlands or Motherlands, 
replaced the living International Socialist 
struggle. Kautsky, the German chauvinist, 
and Hyndman, the British chauvinist, be- 
came the Social Democratic leaders. This was 
not Leninism. It is dishonest to pretend that 
it was. 

In 1883, the S.D.F. founded its weekly paper, 
Justice, to which in 1904, I became a contri- 
butor. I was a regular writer to it during 
1905 to 1907. The paper was founded three 
years before I was born. 

Justice was printed, at first, in a small and 
dingy cellar in Sandland Street, Bedford Row. 
Two years later, Hyndman and Champion 
formed the Twentieth Century Press to print 
Justice, and transferred the press to 37-38 
Clerkenwell Green, with Harry Quelch as 
editor. 

From this address were issued the first 
English editions of Marx’s Wage-Labour and 
Capital, The Civil War in France, and The 
Poverty of Philosophy, which Quelch trans- 
lated. Daniel De Leon’s translation of the 
18th Brumaire was circulated from the same 
Office. 

Besides Justice, Quelch edited The Social 
Democrat, the monthly organ of the S.D.F. I 
wrote for both papers. 

Lenin has left a record of his thanks for 
the help Quelch gave to the Russian Social 
Democrats during their 1902-3 exile in Lon- 
don. Lenin wrote: 
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The English Social Democrats, led by 
Quelch, immediately placed their printing 
plant _at our disposal to print “Iskra”. Queich 
had himself to “squeeze up” in his office (a 
corner separated off by a thin partition had 
to serve him as his editorial office). This was 
furnished with a very small writing table with 
a bookshelf over it, and a chair. 


J think that it was quite right for Lenin to 
put on record his indebtedness to Quelch. I 
believe also that, this sense of indebtedness, 
explains much error in Lenin’s apprcach to- 
wards the social revolutionary struggle. 
Actually, he had moved beyond the Social 
Democratic concept, but he confined himselt 
to world Social Democratic alliances. He was 
always the Russian revolutionary and not the 
proletarian world revolutionary, although he 
was inspired with the idea of world revolu- 
tion. The result, when the revolution came ian 
Russia and Lenin became its spokesman, was 
disastrous to the movement in Britain. 

Quelch was invited to address the famous 
Fifth Congress of the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Labour Party, held at the Brotherhood 
Church, London, from May 13 to June 1, 1907. 
Quelch spoke on May 16 and said, in part: 


Comrades, I am glad of the opportunity of 
speaking at this assembly, the most extra- 
ordinary in Europe. Not only in words, but as 
brothers in deeds, we are ready to help you in 
your great cause. ... We assure you not only 
of our sympathy but of our readiness to help 
you in your great work. And we can and do 
more than assure you. The West European 
States are constantly aiding the Russian 
government, and thereby facilitating the 
atrocities of the autocracy. Now and always 
we shall help you to fight against the efforts 
of the West European capitalists to give fin- 
ancial aid to the Russian autocracy, that 
citadel of world reaction. Once again I greet 
your Congress and heartily wish you success 
in your labours. 


To the delegates this speech must have 
sounded good and full of promise, Quelch and 
his colleagues would have made good all the 
minor pledges. Examined closely, the speech 
contains much platitude and is a little empty. 
It showed no understanding of the great de- 
parture from Social Democracy that Lenin 
was planning. Lenin admired the speech be- 
cause it made the Russian Revolution domin- 
ant. The world struggle did not turn to Russia 


to assist freely and fully. It yielded to Russia 
and was dominated by it. Lenin understood 
the Russian Revolution. He had developed a 
clear conception of a workers’ revolution, 
based on the lessons of the Paris Commune. 
But he saw Moscow the centre of the world 
revolution and the Bolsheviks legislating for 
the world. He did not see the Soviet Russian 
struggle as part of the world’s advance to- 
wards social emancipation. He mistook the 
river, albeit a mighty river, for the ocean. A 
grave error in one so logical and so clear in 
his thought. 

This is the old problem that has disturbed 
humanity ever since the dawn of class society. 
It is the challenge that mysticism presents 
to mankind at the birth of every new epoch: 
the relation of the messenger to his message. 
It is the question of the man and his mess- 
age, of the apostle and the word. 

In himself, Lenin was a man of modest 
bearing and frugal living. He deemed him- 
self, personally, to be nothing. He was equal 
to each comrade and superior to none. And 
then some question arose and swept him out 
of himself. He became the word. He regarded 
himself as the movement of the Russian 
Revolution. If one reads Krupskaya’s Memo- 
ries of Lenin, this fact becomes apparent. 
Lenin now speaks as one feeling authority 
welling up within him and he is no longer 
Lenin, but the very voice of God to his day 
and generation. Later events may have tended 
to justify this vision of power and status. 
Contemporary circumstances gave no indica- 
tion that he was correct. This fact may in- 
cline later generations to feel that his inspir- 
ation and belief were the greater because of 
this very ignorance. 

It is a fact that Lenin became the out- 
standing leader of the Russian Revolution. 
His association with 37a Clerkenwell Green 
has become a landmark in history. Between 
1903 and 1907, the association was a matter of 
no importance to the comrades. His name 
had no meaning for them. He was simply a 
Russian exile, propagandist and revolution- 
ary, one of many. It was not till seven years 
later that the First World War destroyed the 
reputation of Kautsky. The same war de- 
stroyed the reputation of the British Social 
Democrats. Then came the Russian Revolu- 
tion. The old gods had passed. There was no 
godhead. Lenin became the historic candi- 
date for the position. A dangerous evolution 
to a most unfortunate eminence for one who 
was born to free humanity. Lenin evolved in- 
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to a dictator, to be succeeded by a worse dic- 
tator, whereas his function was that of an 
emancipator. 

Trotsky has contrasted Maix, the man of 
theory, with Lenin, the man of action. Lenin 
was a theorist of revolution who never 
divorced his theory from action. He liveg 
revolution. This complete union of theory and 
practice constituted the unique greatness of 
Lenin. The whole of Marx is in his writing. 
Important but inadequate. The whole of 
Lenin is expressed in revolutionary action. 
His writings are merely his preparation for 
action. He was born to translate Marx into 
reality: to give constructive purpose to 
Bakunin’s mighty iconoclasm of action: and 
so to dwarf both these pioneers. Yet he never 
understood the greatness of his own destiny. 

If only Lenin, in his quest for knowledge, 
had happened on the Bakunin Press at 133 
Goswell Road, there would have been a very 
different Communist movement in Britain. 
The tragedies of the Stalin mock trials would 
have found no apologists in Britain. 


5. 133 GOSWELL ROAD 


Insurrection of thought always precedes 


insurrection of arms. 


In 1907, 133 Goswell Read was a bootshop. 
The occupier was Arthur Mignot. He had a 
hosier’s shop next door at 135. My mother had 
a sublet of the rooms at the back and the 
big basement. It was here that my revolution- 
ary career began. 

Prior to 1902, 133 Goswell Road had no 
place in revolutionary history. In that year, 
as this record shows, I set out from 133 to be 
what the Islington Gazette termed “the 
Holloway Boy Preacher’. Then, without 
pause, I became the Theistic Missioner on 
Clerkenwell Green. Argument fo'lowed argu- 
ment, and then one fine Sunday, I turned up 
as usual, platform and all, only I had a differ- 
ent board above the platform, stating boldly: 
“IT am now an Atheist”. There was no pause. 

I spoke at the same spot on the Green, 
during the same period, for the National 
Democratic League, W. M. Thompson’s organ- 
isation. Again, also without pause, I turned 
up one Sunday morning and walked across 
to the Social Democratic platform. One of 
my fellow speakers was Cluse, afterwards 
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militarist, war-mongér, and M.P. Never once 
was the name of Lenin mentioned at this 
time. i 

At these S.D.F. meetings I mentioned often, 
and not unfriendly, Bakunin ana referred to 
the difference between Anarchism and Social 
Democracy. I received an invitation from 
John Turner, then organiser of the Shop 
Assistants’ Union and later its General 
Secretary, to write for Freedom, the monthly 
Anarchist paper published in London, and for 
the weekly, then being planned, The Voice of 
Labour. I agreed. The Voice of Labour sur- 
vived thirty-three weeks and I contributed to 
every issue. 

I established the Bakunin Press at 133 Gos- 
well Road in 1907. The entire press I bought 
for ten shillings in Soho from a foreign 
refugee waiter who was returning to Poland 
(I believe) and trundled it across London with 
the aid of my comrade Charles Lahr, on a 
barrow. The bargain included a broken-down 
platen, a huge tin of printing ink, a mass of 
type, some printer’s form, and a lot of paper- 
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133 GOSWELL ROAD, CLERKENWELL, LONDON, 1957 


We produced several pamphlets from here 
and established the Bakunin Press. The 
pamphlets included The Manifesto of the 
Industrial Union of Direct Actionists; The 
Religion and Economics of Sex Oppression; 
and the following further propaganda pam- 
phlets: Historical and Traditional Christian- 
ity; The Logic and Economics of the Class 
Struggle; From Anglican Boy Preacher to 
Anarchist Socialist Impossiblist, etc. 

I remember one strange thing about this 
press. The foreign Waiters’ Union had pro- 
duced on it a monthly sheet attacking the 
trone system. The leading article in one 
issue ended: “Swelpmegawd!” in one word. 

Religion and Economics of Sex Oppression 
was marred by my youth, It was revised in 
1911 and republished under the title cf 
Socialism and Marriage. Under that title it 
circulates still without further change. 

I also aimed to publish from 133 Goswell 
Road a Library of Synthetical Iconoclasts. 
These included biographies of Richard Car- 


lile; Rev. Robert Taylor, the Devil's Chaplain; 
and Michael Bakunin. Actually these works 
have been published in booklet form since. 
On Richard Carlile I may say that my writ- 
ings are those of an authority- 

If ever a place has earned remembrance as 
a centre of thought evolution, and as a 
pioneer revolutionary centre, 133 Goswell 
Road has. Today, although the cccupant of 
the shop has changed, the 1957 photograph 
shows that the cellar in which the press was 
lodged, and the Communist Propaganda 
Group was established, remains unchanged. 

The following announcement is cwled from 
Freedom for August 1907: 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA GROUP 
Excellent educational work is being accom- 
plished by this group, with its classes in 
elocution and industrial history. Although 
but a few weeks old, several of the comrades 
who attend its meetings are beginning to lose 
that disease so fatal to effective platform 
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propaganda — self-consciousness. Meetings 
are held at Comrade Aldred’s place of Tesi- 
dence, 133 Goswell Road, E.C., every Tuesday 
and Friday evening, whilst an excellent 
library for the use of comrades is situate at 
Comrade Ramage’s abode, 23B Peabody Build- 
ings, Farringdon Road, E.C. Further particu- 
lars of the group’s aims and policy may be 
obtained from the first-named comrade, who 
is acting pro tem. as general secretary. 


During his visits to London, and during his 
exile there, Lenin never once sought out what 
tistory will declare to be the famous pioneer 
address of Communist propaganda and agita- 
tion in London. He reserved his applause for 
Harry Quelch, who was 2 militarist and a 
Lassallean and was responsible (in part) for 
my being victimised at the Daily Chronicle 
office because I would not unite with capital- 
ist Liberalism against Socialism. Lenin did 
understand the message of the Paris Com- 
mune. He was the great leader of the Russian 
Revolution. But he was a poor student of 
politics outside of Russia. He did not under- 
stand revolutionary psychology except as it 
related to Russia. This was a terrible failing 
in one who was a genius of social revolution. 

Apart from publishing essays in both 
papers, above my own name, and the nom-de- 
plume, Ajax Junior, I entered on a great open- 
air lecture campaign throughout London. 

The following lecture announcement from 
The Voice of Labour weekly list indicates my 
activity in London during 1907. In every case 
the meetings were carried out. I have only six 
issues by me as I write. All lectures are on 
Sunday, except where otherwise stated. 


June 22nd. 

Plaistow—Green Gate, 7 p.m. Guy A. 
Aldred. 

June 29th. 

Camberwell—Station Road, 11.30, Guy A. 
Aldred. 

Brockwell Park—3.30 and 6.30, Guy A. 
Aldred. 

July 6th. 

Camberwell—Station Road, 11.30, Guy A. 
Aldred, “What Constitutes Freedom and 
Freethought?” 

Brockwell Park—3.15 p.m., Guy A. Aldred, 
“Christian Criminals and Atheist Moralists.” 

Brockwell Park—6.15 p.m. Guy A. Aldred, 
“Robert Taylor, C.E.S., Infidel.” 


— 


enwell—Garnault Place, Rosebery Ay- 
pis aoe Monday, 8.30 p.m., I.U.D.A. meet- 
ing; chairman, V. Ramage; lecturer, Guy A. 
Aldred, “Industrial Unionism and Trade 
ts.” 
Mere Arch—I.U.D.A. meetings convened 
by Guy A. Aldred and V. Ramage every Satur- 
day evening at 7.30. 
July 20th. 

Southwark—Webber Street and New Cut, 
11.30 a.m., I.U.D.A. meeting, Guy A. Aldred 
and Alex. Ray, “The Policy of the I.U.D.A.” 

Commercial Road—Rose Palace Hall (2nd 
floor), Myrdle Street, E., 3.15 p.m., Cigarette 
Makers’ Union; speeches in English and Yid- 
dish. Among the speakers invited are the 
following: Guy A. Aldred, B. Harvey, C. Mow- 
pray, J. Caplan, R. Rocker, John Turner, 
Morris Myers, and others. 

Mile End Waste—6.30, I.U.D.A. meeting, V. 
Ramage and Guy_A. Aldred, “The Basis of 
Industrial Unionism.” 

Walthamstow—Church Hill, Hoe Street, 
Monday, 8.30, F. Large and Guy A. Aldred, 
“The Failure of Social Democracy.” 

Marble Arch—Saturday, I.U.D.A. meeting, 
7.30, J. Sugar, V. Ramage, and Guy A. Aldred. 


July 27th. 


Workers’ Friend Club—Jubilee Street, E., 
Friday, July 26, 8.30; lecture by Guy A. 
Aldred, “The Programme and Policy of the 
L.U.D.A.” 

Marble Arch—Saturday, I.U.D.A. meeting, 
7.30., Guy A. Aldred, A. Ray, A Young and J- 
Sugar. 

Camberwell—Station Road, 11.30, Guy A. 
Aldred, “Buddha and Buddhism.” 

Brockwell Park—3.15, F. Theakstone, “From 
Christian Chorister to Atheist Advocate”; 
6.15, Guy A. Aldred, “The Crusades.” 

Walthamstow—Church Hill, Hoe Street, 
Monday, 8.30, I.U.D.A. meeting, Guy A. 
Aldred and “The Irish Rebel.” 

Tower Hill—Unemployed meetings every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 1 to 3, 
Williams, Greenwood, Aldred and others. 


August 10th. 


Marble Arch—Saturday, I.U.D.A. meeting, 
7.30, Guy A. Aldred, A. Ray, A. Young, and J. 
Sugar. 

Victoria Park—3.15, Guy A. Aldred, “Chris- 
tian Criminals and Atheist Moralists”; 6.15, 
“Why I am an Atheist.” 

Hoxton Church—11.30, Guy A. Aldred and 
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v. Ramage, I.U.D.A. meeting, “The Failure of 
Trade Unionism.” 

Tower Hill—Unemployed Meetings every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 1 to 3 
Williams, Greenwood, Aldred, and others. 


September 7th. 


Camberwell—Station Road, 11.30, Guy A. 
Aldred, ‘Modern Views of the Atonement.” 

Victoria Park—3.15, Guy A. Aldred; 5.30, 
“From Superstition to Reason,” 

Mile End Waste—Outside Assembly Hall 
8.30, L.U.D.A. meeting, Guy A. Aldred, C. Mow. 
bray, and H. Morris. 


Marble Arch—Saturday, I.U.D.A. meeting, 


7.30, Guy A. Aldred, A. Ray, A. Young, and J. 
Sugar. 


The Voice of Labour also published notes 
from my pen, recording the progress of the 
anti-parliamentary activity of which 133 
Goswell Road had become the centre. 

I reproduce excerpts from these notes from 
the issue published on dates mentioned. 
Repetitions are ayoided as far as possible. 
The excerpts serve this useful purpose: they 
prove that I lived in a world of illusion as 


regards the early approach of the Social 
Revolution. 


6. I.U.D.A. ACTIVITY 


Revolutions never go backward. 


1.—May 25th. 


When the economic conditions are ripe for 
the success of any movement, the trickery of 
individuals who would betray the workers’ 
cause for their own advancement avails little 
against the force of such a propaganda. This 
is essentially one of the principles of Indus- 
trial Unionism; and as the manifesto of the 
“Industrial Union of Direct Actionists” will 
show, the trickery of Social Democrats not- 
withstanding, direct action will be the basis 
of the new Unionism that is being conceived 
in the light of bitter experience. Wherever 
the propaganda is being carried on, success 
is waiting on our efforts. In Islington and 
Clerkenwell the local paper has been forced 
to devote several columns to the elucidation 
of the principles of direct action and of Anar- 
chism, whilst reporting my meetings at 
length, In Plaistow the comrades are fighting 
the good fight, whilst the German anti- 
militarist movement is taking root in the 
“foreign” quarter (as though racial difference 
varied the principle of exploitation!) 

Leeds, Liverpool, and Manchester are calling 
for speakers, and I am hoping to visit these 
centres of activity. 

The tone of Freethought gatherings also, 
which I have had occasion to address in South 
London latterly, are becoming more decidedly 
anti-authoritarian, whilsé Tolstoi’s admirers 
are growing daily—i.e those who admire his 
revolutionary fervour more than his anti- 
artistic and anti-scientific declarations. The 


—WENDELL PHILLIPS 


Social Revolution is coming. Of this there can 
be no doubt. And it is nearing rapidly. The 
economic force behind it is tremendous, and 
against it the declamations of Parliamen- 
tarians are as the breath of flies before the 
storm. 

The I.U-D.A. is going to succeed, and its 
initials are already familiar. Twopence a 
week, not contributed to the sending of a 
fellow worker to the home of snobocratic 
oratory and legislative humbug, but to the 
advancement of the cause of Labour’s solidar- 
ity, will be but a small sum well spent, and it 
will not be given to a large friendly society 
existing either to be pillaged by the capitalist 
class or exploited by officialism. 

* * * * 

Of course, it must not be forgotten that the 
need of propaganda has rendered the forming 
of a propaganda group of paramount import- 
ance. A few comrades, including myself, have 
now formed such a group, and its first meet- 
ing will shortly be announced. The group will 
supply speakers for meetings of the comrades 
and defray expenses, comrades to contribute 
to the funds of the group for this purpose. 
The secretary would also be glad to hear from 
comrades who have had some experience of 
speaking, and are willing to help to further 
the principles. It is essential that lady 
speakers should take to the field, as one 
woman comrade is worth many male com- 
rades when she is a speaker. Under the 
auspices of the Propaganda Group, corres- 
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pondence and oral classes in economics, 
elocution, and industrial history are also 
being arranged. Of these more anon. Further 
inquiries should be addressed to 133 Goswell 
Road, E.C., where I am also happy to receive 
requests from comrades for speakers, as also 
to arrange for lectures. Let us be up and doing, 
and the emancipation of man will be at hand. 


* * * * 


Amongst other things, it is cbvious that the 
Voice of Labour has a mission to perform, and 
has therefore come to stay. I write “stay” and 
I mean “stay”—to stay until our mission is 
accomplished, and has become a part of 
history. The comrades must rally to its sup- 
port and see to it that it shall be eloquent of 
the ideals for which we strive. And so, 
organised, inspired, and strenuous, shall we 
sweep aside the despots of Parliament and 
Governmentalism, become one in spirit with 
Bakunin and the heroes of other climes and 
times, and onward to the freedom of the world. 
We have but to look to our training, be true 
to ourselves, hold strenuously by our prin- 
ciples, but be animated by no prejudice, and 
the world is ours—the inheritance of those 
who have toiled. 

* * * * 

For my part I have put my shoulder to the 
wheel and now find return impossible. My life 
is in the movement, and of the movement I 
must be. This is a healthy phenomenon, Not 
only so, but since other comrades are similarly 
placed I must write in the plural, and say 
these are healthy phenomena. It is for the 
phenomena to become a totality, and the 
movement to become something more than 
a sentimental wave. The need for it lies deep 
down in social conditions and human degrada- 
tion. And so we must “be up and doing with a 
heart for any fate, still achieving and pursu- 
ing, learning to labour and to wait”. But we 
must wait with a discontented mien, recognis- 
ing that propaganda involves money, until 
Labour is ripe for the General Strike. But if 
money is needed, the healthy union of com- 
rades is a much more urgent necessity. And it 
is in the hope of accomplishing such a union 
that the I.U.D.A. and the Propaganda Group 
have been conceived. Opposed to the intrigues 
of politics, their future is a bright one. For 
working class solidarity conquers all things, 
and ere long it shall plant the red flag of re- 
volt over all the citadels of the world. Yes; 
solidarity in revolt and freedom in unity are 
the principles which are going to spell the 


doom of capitalism, and secure to man a free 
generation. i : . 
2.—June 8th. 

COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA GROUP 

The above group has been formed for the 
purpose of carrying on a more effective propa- 
ganda amongst the workers generally, whose 
knowledge of the General Strike, Anti- 
militarism, and the power of Direct Action is 
mostly limited to such reports as the capitalist 
press care to print. 

To this end the general secretary would be 
pleased to hear from all comrades who would 
help either in speaking or in selling literature. 
For those who are willing to help in lecturing 
Comrade Aldred is forming classes, both 
elementary and advanced, in economics and 
industrial and social history. An entrance fee 
of 1s. will be charged. 

Educational papers, with questions accom- 
panying, will be issued monthly, and a 
stamped and addressed envelope must accom- 
pany each list of questions for the return of 
their answers with comments, together with 
further instruction. 

Beginning with the colder autumn months, 
oral classes in elocution, economics and in- 
dustrial history will be convened free, but any 
comrades desiring to anticipate this training 
are invited to communicate with the secretary. 
It is to be hoped that lady comrades will make 
a feature of attending these classes with a 
view to becoming speakers. The main object 
of the Group being to inspire comrades with 
confidence and to equip them with knowledge, 
it is hoped they will make every use of these 
classes: 

For further information write enclosing 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply) to 


Guy A. Aldred, general secretary, C.P.G., 133 


Goswell Road, London, E.C. 
* * * * 

3—July 6 

“Open economic rebellion; the education of 
ourselves and our children up to the realities 
of State and capitalist oppression! and the 
fearless resort to whatever line of action such 
revolt may involve.” Such is the message I 
propose to take to the inhabitants of those 
provincial cities I hope to visit shortly. It is 
the message which I am taking with me 
wherever I go to lecture on the economic and 
political conditions of the day... . 

I might add that at the present time the 
Liverpool Group has twenty members, and 
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that there are many waiting to join. Its vigor- 
ous demonstration of its existence might well 
be emulated by other groups. Group secre- 
taries please note 

Reynolds, in its issue for June 23, briefly 
outlined our principles and objects, as also 
did the German paper, Die Direkte Aktion, in 
its issue for June 22; whilst Der Freie Arbei- 
ter for June 29 translates the main part of 
the Manifesto published in Voice of Labour 
for June 1, and expresses the hope that the 
new tone of the organisation in its appeal to 
the proletariat will be vigorously responded to. 

On Sunday last I addressed three meetings 
under the auspices of the Camberwell branch 
of the National Secular Society. The meetings 
were well attended, and the tone of the 
gatherings certainly spoke well for the good 
work the Freethinkers are doing. There can 
be no doubt that the Freethought movement 
has given the world better fighters for liberty 
than has any State, Democratic or Christian 
Socialist movement; and as a stepping-stone 
to the economic revolt and principles of real 
freedom, Freethought is invaluable. I there- 
fore hold, as a believer in Bakuninian thor- 
oughness, that it is a duty to insist on the 
atheistic and Anarchistic basis of progress. 
With the piety of the sentimentalist, and the 
sentiment of the pietist we can have no com- 
promise. 

* * * * 

The iconoclastic attitude which the I.U.DA. 
has adopted towards the policy of Trade 
Unions has occasioned some surprise amongst 
those of my readers who venerate Trade 
Unionism after the manner of the Roman 
Catholic and his reverence for saintly relics. 
My only comment is to challenge any de- 
fender of the Trade Union faith to show in 
what way Labour has benefited by Trade 
Unionism. Should any fidei defensor be 
forthcoming, I am quite willing to meet him 
in either literary or platform debate—the 
last-mentioned for preference. Also, with 
regard to the Industrial Unionism of the 
Socialist Labour Party, with its compromise 
between direct action and political intrigue, 
I wonder if any member of this party is pre- 
pared to defend its hybrid Industrial Union- 
ism against the well-defined and real Indus- 
trial Unionism of the I-U.D.A. Why will not 
the Socialist Labour Party carry its principles 
to their logical conclusion? 

* * 


* * 


4—July 13th 
AS announced in these notes two weeks 


since, the first meeting of the Communist 
Propaganda Group was held at my residence 
last Friday. Whilst the attendance was good, 
it was expected by some comrades that it 
would have been larger than what it was. The 
meeting proved itself fairly business-like, and 
it was decided to hold the next meeting on 
Tuesday, July 16. In all there were fifteen 
comrades present, and it was decided to at 
once inaugurate elocution and industrial his- 
tory classes, meetings for this purpose being 
convened on Tuesdays and Fridays. It was 
further proposed to establish a _ lending 
library, Ramage being appointed to draw up 
a catalogue of the books that were available 
for comrades’ use. Comrades intending to be- 
come group members will first have to be 
introduced by other comrades who are al- 
ready members, in accordance with the 
unanimous decision of the meeting. As re- 
gards the question of finance, which was not 
discussed at the meeting, some members sub- 
sequently suggested a minimum subscription 
of twopence a week, whilst others (including 
myself) leaned towards the idea of voluntary 
contributions, leaving the question of the 
amount to members’ own discretion. This 
matter will have to be discussed at our 
next gathering. Of course, as I pointed 
out to members on Friday evening, the 
Propaganda Group is an educational move- 
ment, and is not related to the I.U.D.A. 
as such. Membership of the one group does 
not, therefore, involve membership of the 
other, nor agreement with its policy. I 
trust that this statement will prevent 
our comrades from confounding the two 
groups. 
* * * * 

“A Trade Unionist M.P.,” writing in the 
Bolton and Barrow News, warns his readers 
against confounding our Union with any 
ordinary Trade Union, and adds that it is an 
imitation of the French General Confedera- 
tion of Labour. What rubbish! It is quite true 
that our Union is founded on the principle of 
regional organisation, and that its ideals are 
similar to those of direct action Unions 
abroad; but that is only because the accept- 
ance of like principles, coupled with a ten- 
dency to organise, must produce like organ- 
isations; the growth of such bodies as are 
founded on a similar basis being parallel, and 
not imitative, It would be much more correct 
to attribute “A Trade Unionist M.P.’s” petu- 
lant contribution to the criticism of the 
I.U.D.A. to an imitative endeavour begotten 
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of ignorance. The column containing the 
article seemed to be a stereo, and was prob- 
ably supplied by a London Press Agency at 
half-a-crown a column. Such, O shades of 
Richard Carlile! are the ways of our glorious 
Free Press! A Prostituted Press would be 
alike more alliterative and more true. 

On Monday, July 1, a debate took place at 
Garnault Place between Mayhew, of the 
Social Democratic Federation, and myself, on 
Direct Action v. Legislation. The meeting was 
well attended, and very successful from many 
points of view. The same is true of the meet- 
ing I held in Hyde Park on Saturday evening 
last; as also of the three lectures I delivered 
on Sunday under the auspices of the Camber- 
well Branch of the National Secular Society. 
Of these, I may be excused if I briefly outline 
the substance of my afternoon address on 
Christian Criminals and Atheist Moralists. 
Defining a moralist as one who, either by his 
example or by the influence of his teaching, 
made for the elevation of the individual and 
the identification of personal happiness with 
communal well-being, I proceeded to enumer- 
ate the main teachings and characteristics of 
Spinoza, the psycho-Atheist, Huxley, Darwin, 
Tyndall, Bastian, Bakunin, Reclus, Brad- 
laugh, Annie Besant, Kropotkin, Louise 
Michel, and several other Atheist moralists. 
On the other hand, I defined a criminal as 
one who by his compromise with hypocrisy or 
by his professional philantrophy caused men 
to negate the principles of true being, and 
for some temporary relief of the flesh sell 
their independence of spirit. This led, for 
divergent reasons, to the inclusion as “Chris- 
tian Criminals” of Charles Peace, General 
Booth, the late Dr. Barnardo, Prebendary 
Wilson Carlile, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Bishop of London, John D. Rockefeller, Dr 
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Aked, and a few more “soul savers” and their 
capitalist confreres. My exposure of the tac- 
tics of these philanthropic rogues was well 
received, and the audience applauded my re- 
calling the “oil king’s” donation of £20,000 to 
the Baptists’ Foreign Missions, and his 
securement of Dr. Aked as his pastor, in con- 
nection with the appended variation of the 
Doxology: 


Praise John from whom oil blessings flow; 
Praise him, ye Baptists here below, 

Praise him above, ye heavenly host, 

Praise John and God, but John the most. 


Bigotry is a characteristic of Social Demo- 
cracy: For some time past those branches of 
the Social Democratic Federation which had 
booked me for lecture engagements, knowing 
my attitude towards Parliamentarism and 
Trade Unionism, have been busy cancelling 
my engagements. The latest to do so is the 
Northampton Branch, for which I was to 
have spoken on July 14th. I am becoming so 
used to this modern Inquisition as to find it 
only amusing. And it would seem, the way 
the S.D.F. are treating those members of their 
body who have sympathy with the Industrial 
Workers of the World, that I am not the only 
victim of their boycott. I am now wondering 
whether the Walthamstow Branch will have 
the courage to carry through the debate 
which I am to have with one of their shining 
lights on August 1 next. If they have not got 
the name of an opponent, I will supply them 
with a list of SD.F. speakers who have 
recently challenged me to debate. And I am 
prepared to discuss any phase of the social 
problem, or of the respective policies of the 
I.U.D.A. and the S-D.F. Now then, Waltham- 
stow, risk the anger of the executive, and play 
the game like men! 


With this issue (Number 12,) the first 
volume of this autobiography concludes. The 
second volume will consist of another 12 
numbers. When complete, the two volumes 
will make one book, which will be bound in 
cloth, A limited number of this bound volume 
will be put on sale. Comrades should order in 
advance. The cost will be announced later. 


Subscription, payable in advance, for the 12 
numbers of the second volume will be 9s. post 
free. Each issue will be sent as published. 


Some sets remain still of the first volume. 
These will be sent post free for 9s. This will 
become a rare work and comrades should 
order now. 
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